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When  you  hold  a  bull  sale  in  a  very  elegant 
hotel,  be  prepared  to  have  to  use  the  freight 
elevator,  have  kitchen  maids  either  want  to 
touch  or  be  a  little  apprehensive  of  your  cattle 
and  also  urban  photographers  will  be  convinc- 
ed (as  'they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes')  that 
this  is  the  way  the  hotel  gets  their  meat 
delivered. 


ADC  Lending  to  Farmers  Tops  $30  Million 

Direct  loans  to  Alberta  farmers  by  the  Alberta  Development  Corporation  ex- 
ceeded $30  million  in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  March  31,  1979. 

Of  this  figure  over  $9  million  was  lent  to  94  young  beginning  farmers,  who 
without  the  corporation's  assistance  would  not  have  been  able  to  start  farm- 
ing. (Agri-News) 

A  First  in  North  America 

A  new  livestock  safety  film  entitled  "The  Sixth  Sense"  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  North  America.  Co-sponsored  by  Alberta  Agriculture  and  Alberta  Workers' 
Health,  Safety  and  Compensation,  this  unique  production  will  be  used  to  in- 
crease farmers  awareness  of  safety  practices  in  handling  farm  animals.  "The 
Sixth  Sense"  will  be  shown  this  summer  at  selected  agricultural  fairs 
throughout  Alberta  and  this  fall  at  farm  safety  workshops.  It  is  also  available 
upon  request  to  service  clubs,  4H  clubs  and  agricultural  societies.  For  further 
information  contact:  Solomon  Kyerimanting,  Farm  Safety  Program  Manager, 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety,  9820  - 106  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K  2J6. 

Pig  Hearts  Help  Humans 

Representatives  of  a  California  medical  laboratory  were  in  Alberta  recently 
to  select  a  trial  shipment  of  valves  from  pig's  hearts.  These  valves  are  being  us- 
ed for  repairing  human  hearts  and  several  sizes  are  needed  for  making  repairs 
for  children  and  adults.  The  representatives  were  interested  in  learning  if  heart 
valves  from  Canadian  hogs  might  provide  some  size  or  quality  advantages, 
compared  with  those  from  U.S.  hogs. 

Agriculture  Canada 

Agriculture  Canada  reports  that  imports  into  Canada  have  more  than  doubl- 
ed since  1972.  In  that  year,  1.5  billion  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products 
were  imported  to  Canada.  In  1977,  the  value  jumped  to  $3.6  billion. 

Hog  Numbers  Up 

According  to  Alberta  Agriculture's  statistics  branch,  the  number  of  hogs  on 
Alberta  farms  in  Canada  on  April  1,  1979,  was  estimated  to  be  8.19  million,  up 
17  percent  from  the  revised  6.98  million  in  1978. 

The  number  of  hogs  in  Western  Canada  increased  by  10  percent,  while  the 
number  in  Eastern  Canada  increased  by  21  percent. 

Alberta  farrowings  in  the  January  -  March  period  are  estimated  at  46,000,  up 
ten  percent  compared  with  the  farrowings  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1978.  Farrowings  during  the  April-June  period  are  estimated  at  48,000. 

Wheat  Outlook 

It  seems  likely  at  this  time  that  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board's  offering  price 
for  No.  1  (13.5  per  cent  protein)  Canadian  Western  Red  Spring  Wheat  will 
average  in  the  $5  to  $5.20  per  bushel  range  during  the  1979-80  crop  year  and 
that  it  will  peak  at  around  $6  per  bushel.  The  expected  world  carry-over  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  is  the  factor  that  will  affect  the  price. 

Barley  Outlook 

Alberta  non-board  barley  prices  in  the  1979-80  crop  year  are  forecast  to 
average  around  $1.60  per  bushel.  This  prediction  is  contingent  upon  farmers 
carrying  out  the  barley  acreage  cutbacks  they  indicated  in  Statistics  Canada's 
Intentions  to  Plant  Report. 

Feed  barley  prices  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  higher  in  the  1979-80 
crop  year.  The  U.S.  corn  situation  is  the  main  factor  affecting  export  feed 
barley  prices. 

Oilseed  Outlook 

World  oilseed  prices  can  be  expected  to  decline  moderately  in  the  coming 
crop  year  compared  with  the  present  crop  year.  Alberta  rapeseed  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  average  out  at  about  $5.75  per  bushel  in  the  next  crop  year  which 
would  represent  a  50c  decline  from  prices  recorded  in  the  1978-79  crop  year. 
The  peak  for  the  coming  crop  year  is  expected  to  be  around  $6.50  per  bushel. 

(Agri-News) 

Per  Capita  Beef  Disappearance  -  1978 

Canadian  per  capita  beef  disappearance  totalled  100.9  pounds  (carcass 
weight  basis)  during  1978. 

This  total  compares  with  107.9  pounds  in  1977  and  the  record  disappearance 
level  of  1 13.2  pounds  per  capita  in  1976.  The  1978  beef  disappearance  of  100.9 
pounds  per  capita  actually  exceeded  the  10  year  average  of  97.1  pounds.  The 
relatively  large  domestic  disappearance  levels  of  1975,  1976  and  1977  are 
associated  with  the  liquidation  phase  of  the  cattle  cycle.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  continued  reduction  in  slaughter  during  the  1979  year  will  result  in  a  per 
capita  disappearance  of  90  to  95  pounds  for  1979.  (Agri-News) 


Systems  Improvements 
in  the  Credit  and  Member 
Department  Records 


Stan  Ross 


Stan  Ross  became  Credit  Manager  of  UFA  in  1970.  He  has 
an  extensive  background  in  the  credit  field,  his  M.C.I, 
diploma  and  is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Credit  Institute. 

The  Credit  and  Member  Records  Department  presently 
has  fourteen  full  time  and  six  part  time  employees.  Mrs.  Joy 
Dykes,  who  has  also  been  with  UFA  for  nine  years,  is  the 
capable  Supervisor  of  the  Department.  Darwin  Beierle  and 
Edna  Dlugan  are  the  Senior  Credit  Clerks  in  the  Department. 

In  this  brief  article,  Mr.  Ross,  spotlights  three  sophisticat- 
ed additions  to  the  Credit  Department. 


As  a  sale  is  not  completed  until  the  money  has 
been  collected,  efficient  credit  supervision  is  an 
important  function  at  United  Farmers  of  Alberta. 
UFA'S  Credit  and  Member  Records  Department 
works  very  closely  with  the  Farm  Supply  and  Pet- 
roleum Divisions  as  well  as  other  Departments  in 
the  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  of  accounts 
receivable,  the  Credit  and  Member  Records 
Department  maintains  the  credit  granting  func- 
tion, allocation  of  dividends;  members'  account- 
ing and  dividend  records,  etc.  In  an  average 
month,  about  10,000  statements  are  mailed  to 
members,  750  letters  are  sent  and  over  250 
member  inquiries  are  answered. 

United  Farmers'  terms  of  sale  state  that  each 
member's  account  is  due  and  payable  upon 
receipt  of  the  monthly  statement.  If  an  account  is 
not  paid  within  a  month,  a  service  charge  of  1  Vi  % 
is  added.  This  service  charge  is  added  each  month 
until  the  account  is  paid.  Collection  procedures 
are  set  up  so  that  reminders  are  mailed  approx- 
imately 14  days  after  the  second  statement.  If  the 
account  remains  unpaid,  collection  letters  are 
mailed  every  30  days.  The  initial  series  of  letters  to 
delinquent  accounts  is  run  on  the  computer.  If 
this  does  not  bring  results,  the  account  is  given 
personal  attention  and  possible  legal  action 
taken. 

Three  systems  improvements  have  recently 
been  added  to  further  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Credit  Department.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of 
microfiche  at  our  Farm  Supply  branches  and  at 
the  Head  Office. 


Libee  Dichter  and  Adele  Harasym  at  their  Microfiche  Readers. 


Systems 
Improvements 


cont. 


Microfiche 

A  microfiche  is  a  3"  x  5"  film  which  can  contain 
thousands  of  images  produced  on  the  computer. 
The  film  is  placed  in  a  reader  for  normal  sized 
viewing.  Every  month,  a  film  is  produced  for  each 
branch  that  shows  all  the  members'  accounts. 
This  obviously  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  paper 
storage  and  provides  a  fast,  efficient  way  of  referr- 
ing to  a  members'  account.  In  addition,  lists  of 
C.O.D.  accounts  and  suppliers'  catalogues  of 
machinery  parts  are  put  on  microfiche  for  easy 
reference. 


Microfilm 

A  second  improvement,  microfilm,  also  helps  to 
win  the  "paper  war"  because  all  of  UFA'S  invoice 
copies,  cancelled  cheques,  and  other  accounting 
documents  are  photographed  on  microfilm.  One 
small  roll  of  film,  for  example,  will  hold  over  30,000 
invoice  copies  for  easy  reference  and  reduced 


storage  purposes.  Original  copies  are  destroyed, 
but  new  copies  can  be  made  at  any  time  from  the 
film. 

Data  Terminal 

The  third  recent  improvement  is  the  use  of  the 
high  speed  Data  Terminal  to  obtain  credit  reports. 
All  of  the  larger  Credit  Bureaus  across  Canada 
supply  credit  information  on  a  monthly  basis  to  a 
"Data  Bank"  in  Eastern  Canada.  UFA,  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  high  speed  Data  Terminal,  has  im- 
mediate access  to  this  essential  information.  The 
cost  is  also  reduced  because  "people"  are  not 
used  in  the  process. 

Uncollected  bad  debts  are  kept  to  a  minimum  at 
UFA  with  the  average  being  about  1/20th  of  1  %  of 
sales  for  the  past  seven  years.  Please  notify  the 
Credit  and  Member  Records  Department  at  the 
head  office  if  there  is  a  problem  concerning  an  ac- 
count or  if  there  is  a  reason  for  a  delay  in  payment. 
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Antonella  Franceschin  and  the  Data  Terminal. 


Judy  Reid  operating  the  Microfiche  Reader. 


Emily  Kopp  operating  the  Microfilm  Reader-Printer. 


Appointment 


Murray  E.  Kush 

Originally  from  Hanna,  Murray  Kush  is  the 
newest  member  of  the  Information  Service  Depart- 
ment. He  received  his  matriculation  from  the  Han- 
na High  School  and  that  summer  took  the  Out- 
ward Bound  Mountain  Climbing  Instruction 
Course  at  Keremeos,  British  Columbia. 

For  several  years,  Murray  was  a  summer  farm 
hand  in  the  Hanna  area  and  in  1976  and  1977,  he 
worked  part  time  at  the  Hanna  Farm  Supply  Cen- 
tre as  a  Customer  Service  Representative. 

Murray  went  on  to  study  Physical  Education  at 
the  University  of  Calgary  where  he  majored  in  Out- 
door Education.  In  1978,  he  worked  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Alberta  in  their  summer  program  as  the 
Outdoor  Experience  Co-ordinator  for  the  town  of 
Hanna  and  District. 

In  1979,  Murray  again  began  working  for  UFA  as 
a  salesman  at  the  Hanna  Centre.  On  July  15,  1979, 
Leigh  Olmstead,  Manager  of  the  Information  Ser- 
vice Department,  announced  his  appointment  as 
an  Information  Service  Representative.  Murray  is 
familiar,  through  his  experience  at  the  Hanna  Cen- 
tre, with  UFA,  and  is  looking  forward  to  working 
with  the  Delegates  and  their  Advisory/Nominating 
Committees  in  the  fall. 

An  avid  sportsman,  Murray  enjoys  hockey,  curl- 
ing, jogging,  baseball,  back  packing,  water  and 
cross  country  skiing  and  tennis. 
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New  Agents 


Bruce  W.  Bovencamp 


On  April  16,  1979,  Bruce  Bovencamp  was  ap- 
pointed Agent  at  Lougheed  replacing  Ray  Hor- 
ricks,  who  had  been  the  Agent  there  since  1966. 

Bruce  was  born  in  Hardisty  and  was  raised  on 
his  father's  farm  which  is  14  miles  north  of 
Lougheed.  He  received  his  early  schooling  at 
Lougheed  Elementary  and  then  went  on  to  further 
his  education  at  Sedgewick  Central  High  and  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

Prior  to  joining  UFA,  Bruce  worked  for  the  Pollu- 
tion Control  Department  of  Alberta  Power  in 
Forestburg  and  with  Glaverbel  Glass  Industries  in 
Edmonton,  as  a  glazier. 

Bruce  and  his  wife  Holly  enjoy  fishing  and  cam- 
ping and  Bruce's  hobby  is  model  ship  building. 


■ 

John  R.  Clayton 


Well  known  in  the  Sylvan  Lake  area  where  he 
has  lived  for  over  20  years,  John  R.  Clayton  is  the 
new  Agent  at  Sylvan  Lake.  He  replaces  Ray 
Ferguson  who  had  been  UFA  Agent  at  Sylvan  Lake 
since  1953. 

Mr.  Clayton  is  originally  from  Tisdale,  Saskat- 
chewan where  his  family  farmed  before  moving  to 
a  farm  in  the  Sylvan  Lake  area.  He  attended  school 
in  Saskatchewan  and  at  Sylvan  Lake.  Prior  to 
becoming  the  Agent  at  Sylvan  Lake,  Mr.  Clayton 
worked  for  Northwestern  Utilities  and  Canadian 
General  Transit  Company. 

A  member  of  the  Kinsmen  Club  of  Sylvan  Lake, 
John  is  also  a  member  of  the  curling  club.  For 
hobbies,  he  likes  to  camp,  fish  and  curl.  He  and 
his  wife  Linda  have  three  children,  Leigh,  six 
years;  Jenny,  four  years;  and  Barbie,  two  years. 


Our  new  Agent  at  Sangudo  is  certainly  familiar 
with  this  area  as  he  was  born  and  attended  school 
in  nearby  Rochfort  Bridge. 

Raised  on  the  family  farm,  Nick  Trynchy  has 
always  been  involved  in  agricultural  production. 
For  several  years,  he  also  had  a  general  store  and 
lumber  yard  and  then  worked  as  an  UFA  truck 
driver  from  1975  -  1977.  He  replaces  as  Agent  at 
Sangudo,  Hervy  Watson  who  had  been  UFA  Agent 
there  for  17  years.  A  director  of  the  Sangudo 
Agricultural  Club  from  1974  - 1976,  Mr.  Trynchy  en- 
joys hockey,  baseball,  fishing  and  farming.  He  and 
his  wife  Fay  have  two  sons  Curtis  and  Craig. 


Nick  Trynchy 


Albertan 
of  the 
Month 


A  300  mile  walk 

Before  Gordon  Murdoch's  great-grandfather, 
George  Murdoch,  left  New  Brunswick,  he  helped  a 
neighbor  of  his  write  the  hundred  year  history  of 
the  area  they  lived  in. 

A  harness  maker  by  trade,  George  Murdoch  set 
out  in  1883  for  the  west.  He  was  able  to  travel  by 
railway  to  Maple  Creek  which  was  the  end  of  the 
line  and  in  the  spring  he  walked  over  300  miles  to 
Calgary,  where  he  decided  to  stay.  It  is  now  near- 
ing  100  years  since  Mr.  Murdock  settled  in  Alberta 
and  during  this  time,  the  Murdoch  family  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  our  province's 
growth  and  vitality. 


Grace  and  Gordon  Murdoch. 


Albertan 

of  the  Month 


The  First  Mayor  of  Calgary 

Gordon  Murdoch's  great-grandmother  and  his 
grandfather,  who  was  five  years  old  at  the  time, 
came  west  in  1886  when  the  railway  was  brought 
into  Calgary.  Eventually  George  Murdoch  became 
the  first  mayor  of  Calgary.  On  the  original  petition 
to  declare  Calgary  a  city,  his  name  appears,  as 
does  the  name  of  Joseph  McPherson,  great- 
grandfather of  Grace  Murdoch,  Gordon's  wife. 
Joseph  McPherson  also  came  to  Calgary  in  1883, 
before  the  rail,  and  walked  the  300  miles  from 
Maple  Creek. 

George  Murdoch  homesteaded  near  the  Burn's 
plant  in  Calgary.  His  son,  also  called  George  Mur- 
dock,  homesteaded  on  Calgary's  North  Hill  and 
told  of  herding  cattle  where  16th  Avenue  North  is 
now.  Eventually  he  went  to  work  for  his  brother-in- 
law  Frank  Collicutt.  He  then  bought  a  farm  west  of 
Crossfield,  sold  it  and  bought  another  farm  near 
the  town  of  Crossfield. 

William  Murdoch 

William  Murdoch,  Gordon's  father,  purchased 
the  Shorty  Neir's  Ranch,  seven  miles  west  of 
Crossfield  about  1930.  It  is  here  that  the  Murdoch 
family  has  remained  and  since  that  time  addi- 
tional land  has  been  acquired.  At  first,  the  Mur- 
doch's were  involved  in  mixed  farming.  There  was 
not  enough  land  for  a  ranch,  but  they  had  some 
cattle  and  raised  grain,  chickens,  turkeys,  milked 
cows  and  sold  the  cream. 

Gordon  Murdoch  remembers  his  grandfather 
telling  him  that  the  old  west  wasn't  quite  as 
glamorous  as  it  was  made  out  to  be.  Times  were 
not  easy  —  in  fact,  they  were  tough.  There  wasn't 
much  money  but  there  was  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

Gordon  Murdoch 

Gordon  Murdoch  grew  up  on  the  family  farm.  He 
went  to  a  country  school  which  had  nine  grades, 
although,  at  one  period  he  was  the  only  one  in 
grades  6,  7  and  8.  His  grandparents  still  lived  on 
the  farm  near  Crossfield,  so  Gordon  stayed  with 
them  for  awhile,  in  order  to  attend  school  in  town. 
He  went  on  to  take  an  electronics  course  and  did 
some  electronic  work  in  his  spare  time. 

Growing  up  on  the  farm,  Gordon  had  always 
farmed  with  his  father.  When  it  came  time  for  him 
to  make  a  decision  as  to  his  future  career,  he 
chose  farming  as  a  better  way  of  life  than  doing 
electronic  repair  work.  He  feels  he  made  the  right 
decision.  His  father,  Bill  Murdoch  is  still  active  on 
the  farm,  but  is  gradually  phasing  out  of  farming. 


Fully  automated 


Clean,  comfo 


Farmatic  feed  mill  system. 


Only  modern  for  one  year 

Grace  McPherson  Murdoch  was  raised  on  a 
dairy  farm  at  Cochrane.  When  Gordon  and  she 
were  married  in  1959,  they  built  a  new  home  on  the 
Murdoch  farmstead  and  decided  they  would  go  in- 
to the  chicken  business.  They  got  a  lot  of  advice 
from  people  with  expertise  in  this  business  and 
built  a  34'  x  78'  chicken  house,  that  was  con- 
sidered very  modern.  However,  this  was  just 
before  caged  layers  and  the  Murdoch's  system 
was  only  modern  for  one  year  —  then  everything 
changed.  Their  1,500  chickens  weren't  enough 
and  in  order  for  their  operation  to  be  economically 
productive,  it  became  necessary  to  have  15,000 
chickens.  The  Murdochs  stayed  in  the  poultry 
business  for  over  five  years  and  then  came  to  the 
decision  that  there  must  be  an  easier  way  to  make 
a  living.  They  took  all  the  insides  out  of  the 
chicken  house  and  converted  it  into  a  feeder  barn. 
There  was  another  old  building  that  was  about  60 
years  old.  Originally,  it  had  been  a  buggy  shed  and 
then  a  cow  barn.  Gradually,  it  was  renovated  and 
used  for  farrowing  hogs  and  for  dry  sows. 

Farrow  to  finish 

Gordon  started  with  50  sows  and  eventually 
decided  to  build  a  new  farrowing  -  growing  barn 
and  keep  75  sows.  There  are  now '900  hogs  in  their 
farrow  to  finish  business. 

This  has  been  a  total  confinement  operation  for 
over  fifteen  years  as  Gordon  decided  that  with  a 
commercial  herd,  this  was  necessary  for  the 
'dollar  and  cents'  aspect  of  the  business. 

Sows  are  in  the  dry  lot  during  the  day  with  a 
catch  boar.  This,  evidently,  has  eliminated  many 
breeding  problems.  The  sows  are  farrowed  in  the 
new  barn  and  the  baby  pigs  are  kept  there  until 


they  weigh  about  100  pounds.  They  are  then  mov- 
ed to  the  feeder  barn  until  they're  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

When  Gordon  decided  to  build  a  new  barn,  he 
researched  it  carefully.  He  considered  how  much 
more  area  he  would  need  in  order  to  expand  and 
what  would  fit  in  with  his  other  buildings  so  he 
could  best  utilize  them. 

Technically,  the  farrowing  area  was  basically 
his  own  plan.  Gordon  decided  to  have  UFA'S 
Farmstead  Development  Department  build  for  him 
because  they  offered  a  total  service.  Jim  Calder, 
Manager  of  Calgary  FDD,  at  that  time,  was  the 
overall  manager  on  the  job. 

Ventilation 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the  ventilation 
system  in  the  barn  is  the  fresh  air  chamber.  UFA 
designed  the  ventilation  system  in  the  growing 
end  and  the  farrowing  end.  All  the  air  first  comes 
into  the  fresh  air  chamber  where  it  is  preheated 
and  goes  into  the  farrowing  rooms,  and  is  ven- 
tilated out  from  there.  In  this  way,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle hog  smell  in  the  barn. 

Heating 

Hot  water  heating  is  used.  The  hot  water  pipes 
go  down  into  the  fresh  air  chambers  and  preheat 
the  area.  In  the  farrowing  area,  it  is  22  C  and  in  the 
growing  area  it  is  18-20  C. 

Feed  Mill  System 

The  Farmatic  Feed  Mill  system  is  eleven  years 
old.  Gordon  visited  a  number  of  farms  and  looked 
at  their  systems  before  buying.  When  the  new 
barn  was  built,  the  mill  was  extended  to  it  and  the 
new  augers,  bins,  switches  all  fitted  just  as  if  it 
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was  a  new  mill.  All  the  barns  are  hooked  up  to  the 
Farmatic  System  and  each  barn  has  its  own  ration. 
The  Murdochs  buy  pig  starter  and  the  rest  of  the 
rations  are  made  with  the  Farmatic  Mill.  The  dry 
sows  are  hand  fed.  Sows  in  the  farrowing  crates 
are  automatically  fed  with  an  AZA  system  with 
drop  feeders  that  can  be  regulated.  In  the  growing 
and  in  the  finishing  area,  it  is  self  feed.  The  hogs 
are  fed  at  6:30  a.m.  and  at  5  p.m.  and  are  given  a 
metered  amount  of  feed. 

Barn  Cleaner 

The  farrowing  area  has  solid  floors  with  flush 
gutters  in  the  back.  Underneath  the  raised  weaner 
platform,  there  is  a  flush  gutter  that  goes  into  the 
pit.  In  the  growing  area,  there  are  partially  slotted 
floors.  The  pit  is  an  8  x  8  x  46  foot  pit  that  is  clean- 
ed once  a  month. 


Every  consideration  was  given  to  make  the  barn 
a  pleasant  place  to  work,  for  as  Gordon  says,  "If 
it's  not  pleasant  to  work  in  the  barn,  you'll  cut  cor- 
ners to  get  out  faster." 

Management 

Gordon  has  kept  his  books  through  Canfarm  for 
several  years  and  is  an  advocate  of  the  system. 
Canfarm  has  estimated  his  earnings  per  unit  and 
even  in  1972,  with  depressed  hog  prices,  it  helped 
control  losses. 

Basically,  Gordon  raises  York  hogs  crossed 
with  some  Hampshire.  Most  of  the  gilts  are  one- 
quarter  Hampshire.  Gordon  feels  they  give  a  bet- 
ter ham,  a  little  bigger  loin-eye  and  a  little  more 
hybrid  vigor. 

All  replacement  gilts  are  back  fat  tested.  Before 
the  pigs  are  weaned,  in  fact  from  the  time  they  are 
castrated,  any  gilts  in  the  litter  that  are  average 
size  and  have  14  or  more  nipples  are  tattooed. 
When  they  reach  market  weight  and  Gordon  goes 
to  select  gilts,  the  tattoo  tells  their  age.  Twenty 
gilts  are  picked  and  backfat  is  probed  and  out  of 
the  20,  ten  are  selected. 


Loading  barley  for  market. 

When  a  gilt  is  selected  as  a  sow,  a  card  is  kept 
on  her.  On  a  breeding  chart,  the  sow  is  given  a 
chip.  Each  boar  has  a  specific  color,  so  when  the 
sow  is  bred  to  a  certain  boar,  this  color  is  noted  on 
her  card.  When  it  comes  time  to  farrow,  the  card 
will  tell  who  bred  the  sow  and  approximately  when 
she  will  farrow.  Later  it  is  noted  on  the  sow's  card 
how  many  pigs  she  had,  how  many  she  weaned, 
her  milk  supply,  and  any  other  pertinent  facts. 
Each  sow  is  allowed  only  one  bad  litter  and  then 
she  goes  to  market. 

The  weaners  are  kept  together  in  litters  on  the 
raised  weaner  platforms  then  moved  into  the 
growing  area  where  they  are  mixed.  Between 
18-25  are  kept  in  each  pen  and  as  they  grow,  about 
9-10  in  each  pen.  There  are  about  150  pens,  but 
many  are  dry  sow  stalls  and  just  hold  one  pig. 

Many  steps  are  saved  with  automation.  Chores 
are  done  faster  now,  with  900  hogs  than  they  were 
with  the  500  Gordon  previously  had.  Two  people 
working  in  the  barn  can  be  finished  by  9  a.m.; 


another  Vi  hour  is  spent  in  the  barn  at  noon  and 
approximately  3/4  o*  an  hour  is  needed  at  night  for 
the  routine  chores.  The  time  saved  is  utilized  do- 
ing the  many  extra  jobs,  such  as  cleaning  pits, 
that  are  to  be  found  on  any  farm. 

Always  something  new 

Fully  aware  of  how  dramatically  agriculture  is 
changing,  Gordon  advocates  "that  to  stand  still  is 
to  go  backwards."  He  takes  numerous  short 
courses  and  reads  a  lot.  Although  he  has  the  prac- 
tical experience,  he  feels  there  is  always 
something  new  to  be  learned.  Periodically,  the 
Murdochs  objectively  study  their  operation.  They 
assess  to  see  if  one  particular  part  of  the  opera- 
tion can  be  made  more  efficient.  This  improve- 
ment can  relate  to  stacking  bales,  or  have  to  do 
with  the  hogs  or  the  cattle.  Basically,  the  Mur- 
dochs find  an  area  of  their  business  that  they  con- 
sider inefficient,  find  out  what  will  improve  it  and 
concentrate  on  doing  just  that. 

Beef  Cattle 

Gordon  is  the  first  member  of  his  family  to  com- 
mercially raise  hogs.  However,  another  important 
part  of  the  Murdoch  operation  is  their  beef  cattle; 
they  have  Herefords  and  Charolais.  They  raise 
enough  barley  to  feed  all  their  animals  and  ship 
barley  as  well. 

An  asset  to  the  Alberta  landscape 

Without  qualification,  the  Murdoch  farmstead  is 
exceptionally  neat  and  tidy  and  is  an  asset  to  the 
Alberta  landscape. 

There  are  three  fine  homes  on  the  Murdoch 
farmstead,  Bill  and  Agnes  Murdoch's,  Gordon  and 
Grace  Murdoch's  and  the  hired  couple's.  Gordon 
feels  that  the  home  for  the  hired  help  should  be  as 
pleasant  as  he  himself  would  want  it. 

Grace  Murdoch 

Grace  Murdoch  is  a  warm,  vital  and  delightful 
woman.  She  doesn't  help  with  the  farm  work  ex- 
cept for  baling  and  gardening.  Her  husband,  fami- 
ly and  volunteer  work  keep  her  well  occupied  but 
her  main  job  is  "to  keep  her  husband  happy  in 
their  home."  Grace  belongs  to  the  Order  of  the 
Royal  Purple  Lodge  and  is  active  in  4H,  where  she 
is  an  assistant  leader  and  teaches  sewing  to  Units 
1  and  2.  She  is  also  involved  with  the  Golden  Rod 
Craft  Fair,  which  is  held  every  October  in  Airdrie. 
At  this  annual  affair,  local  artists  and  craftspeople 
display  and  sell  their  work.  Grace  also  hopes  to 
write  the  family  history  with  1983  as  her  deadline, 
as  at  that  time,  the  McPhersons  and  the  Murdochs 
will  have  been  in  Alberta  for  100  years. 

Nancy,  Leisa  and  Shelley 

Gordon  and  Grace  have  three  daughters.  Nancy, 
is  studying  physiotherapy  at  the  University  of 


Nancy,  Shelley  and  Leisa  Murdoch. 


Alberta.  She  has  been  involved  in  church  work  and 
in  particular,  enjoys  working  with  young  people. 
Nancy  also  plays  the  guitar.  Leisa  attends  George 
McDougall  High  in  Airdrie  and  does  Highland  Dan- 
cing, for  which  she  has  won  numerous  awards. 
Leisa  is  also  a  member  of  the  4H  Flying  Hooves 
Horse  Club.  Shelley,  the  youngest  daughter,  is  a 
member  of  the  4H  Golden  Rod  Sewing  Club  and  is 
also  a  drummer  in  the  Crossfield,  Airdrie  Jr.  High 
School  Band. 


Gordon  Murdoch 

Gordon  is  an  active  member  of  the  Crossfield 
Elks  and  is  a  Past  Exalted  Ruler  of  his  lodge.  At 
present  he  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Air- 
drie Gas  Co-op,  a  Director  of  the  Rockyview 
Weather  Modification  Co-op,  a  member  of  the 
Boards  of  Stewards  of  the  Crossfield  United 
Church,  a  member  of  the  Rockyview  UFA  Advisory 
Committee,  Immediate  Past  President  of  the  Olds- 
Didsbury  Social  Credit  Association,  and  during 
the  recent  Provincial  Election,  Gordon  was  Cam- 
paign Manager  for  Bob  Clark  in  the  Olds-Didsbury 
constituency. 

Positive  contributions  to  the  quality  of  rural  life 

Although  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  Gordon 
and  Grace  Murdoch  to  walk  into  Alberta,  as  their 
great-grandparents  did,  they  are  making  positive 
contributions  to  Alberta's  growth  just  as  their 
forebearers  did  before  them. 

The  Murdochs  are  what  family  farming  in  Alber- 
ta is  all  about.  They  have  a  pioneer  heritage  and 
they  have  continued  to  build  with  intelligent  pro- 
gress on  this  solid  base.  Their  farmstead  and  their 
entire  operation  shows  an  orderliness  and  good 
working  habits  that  are  essential  to  doing  a  good 
job,  but  most  importantly,  it  shows  a  pride  in  the 
business  they  are  involved  in.  As  a  family,  the  Mur- 
dochs are  community  minded  people  who  actively 
contribute  to  their  community  and  to  the  quality  of 
rural  life.  The  United  Farmer  is  proud  to  salute 
Gordon  Murdoch  as  Albertan  of  the  Month. 


Weed  Clinics  &  Barbecues 
/ 


Weed  Clinics  and  Barbecues 

The  Annual  Meeting  Workshop  this  year  was  a 
six  hour  information  session  on  Herbicides. 
Senior  co-ordinator  for  the  project  was  Dave 
Latam,  Region  Manager  North  of  UFA'S  Farm  Sup- 
ply Division.  Guest  speakers,  at  the  workshop 
discussed  weed  control,  spraying  and  herbicides 
and  a  film  "Successful  Spraying"  was  shown.  The 
consensus  of  opinion,  by  the  delegates,  was  that 
this  was  a  most  practical  and  worthwhile 
workshop. 

At  the  Delegates  Advisory  and  Nomination 
Committee  Meetings  held  in  March  and  April,  in- 
formation sessions  on  the  many  facets  of  weed 
control,  spraying  and  herbicides  were  presented 
by  the  Information  Service  Department.  Films  that 
demonstrated  effective  spraying  techniques, 
sprayers,  nozzles,  screens,  pumps,  application 
techniques  and  the  various  herbicides  sold  by 


Claresholm  -  Ray  Hart,  Delegate,  and  Brian  Wiebe,  Allied  UFA  were  also  Shown. 

Chemical  Rep. 


Red  Deer  -  Dale  Thomas,  Allied  Chemical  and  two  Grimshaw  -  Con  Kosiorek,  Delegate;  Manager  Bill  Banfield;  Doug  Olesen,  In- 
potential  customers.  formation  Service  Representative. 
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In  addition,  committee  members  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  fill  in  a  questionnaire  listing  any 
specific  problems  they  might  have  in  their  grain 
production.  Allied  Chemical  representatives  Gor- 
don Butcher,  Dale  Thomas,  and  Brian  Wiebe  had 
offered  to  personally  answer  any  mail  received. 
The  response  was  more  than  the  Allied  Chemical 
representatives  had  bargained  for  but  they  kept 
their  promise  and  each  of  the  more  than  300  re- 
quests for  specific  information  was  answered. 

The  tenth  Annual  Weed  Clinics  and  Barbecues 
were  recently  held  at  most  of  UFA'S  Farm  Supply 
Centres.  The  formula  used  in  previous  years,  a 
weed  clinic  plus  a  barbecue,  was  again  used  and 
the  results  were  record  breaking  sales. 

Allied  Chemical,  with  whom  UFA  has  been 
associated  for  over  twenty  years,  was  very  much 
in  evidence  at  the  Weed  Clinics  and  Barbecues  as 
were  their  qualified  representatives.  Information 
Service  personnel  were  also  on  hand  to  help  with 
the  Barbecues.  All  in  all,  the  1979  Annual  Weed 
Clinics  and  Barbecues  were  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. 
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At  the  Clinics 


Red  Deer  -  Busy  days  make  it  difficult  to  even  find  a  place  to  sit  down. 


Red  Deer  -  Ginny  Walker,  Administrative  Clerk  and 
Delegate  Ken  Hoppins. 


Grande  Prairie  -  Orval  Sorken,  Delegate;  Don  Jickling,  Manager;  Prize  Win- 
ner, Nettie  Sayle;  Fred  McMillan,  Petroleum  Territory  Manager  and  that  fine 
looking  gentleman  is  no  other  than  our  former  president,  George  Sayle  and 
Mel  Longson,  Delegate. 


Fairview  -  On  the  right  Walter  Doll,  Delegate  visiting 
with  two  of  UFA 's  members. 
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Tenure  of  Directors  &  Delegates 


(Year  elected  director  in  brackets) 
1953    -  Walter  Risdon, 

St  rath  more 


1954 
1957 


1968 


1969 
1970 
1971 


Morris  Smith, 

R.R.  2,  Calgary 

Raymond  Hart, 

Claresholm 

Archie  Hogg, 

High  River 

Howard  Haney, 

Iron  Springs  (1970) 

Clare  Anderson, 

Barrhead  (1965) 

Elwood  Galloway, 

Fort  Saskatchewan  (1976) 

Lawrence  Henderson, 

Lacombe 

Andy  Klak, 

Athabasca 

John  Onyschuk, 

Radway  (1970) 

Bill  Runte, 

Wetaskiwin 

Claude  Stevens, 

Foremost 

Norman  White, 

Innisfail  (1973) 

Allan  Zwierschke, 

Holden 

David  Fedun, 

Andrew 

Herb  Kruger, 

Stettler 

Allan  Sinclair, 

Vulcan  (1975) 

Romeo  Belanger, 

Edgerton 

Glenn  Lunty, 

Forestburg  (1978) 

Albert  Steinbring, 

Barrhead 

Alfred  Hammer, 

Olds 

Jim  Durle, 

Vegreville 
Walter  Pasnak, 

R.R.  6,  Edmonton 


1971  JoeSejdl, 
Ponoka 

-  Steve  Shybunka, 
Two  Hills  (1975) 

-  Jack  Swainson, 
Red  Deer 

-  Otto  Wilken, 
Stony  Plain 

1972  -  John  Bobryk, 

Czar 

-  Guy  Turcotte, 
Girouxville  (1975) 

1973  -  Roland  Bacque, 

Therien 

-  Bill  Driscoll, 
Medicine  Hat 

-  Bill  Goruk, 
Willingdon 

-  Gordon  Jones, 
High  River 

-  Bert  Magyar, 
Turin 

-  Donald  Ohrn, 
Thorsby 

-  Allan  Sveinson, 
Innisfail 

Roy  Void, 
Ponoka 


1974 


1975 


-  Clark  Fawcett, 

Consort 

-  Bryce  Henrickson, 
Patricia 

-  Stuart  Inge, 
Lloydminster 

-  Louis  Paquette, 
Picardville 

-  Gerry  Barnes, 

High  Prairie 

-  Steve  Elkow, 
Willingdon 

-  Stan  Erickson, 
Tangent 

-  Ken  Hoppins, 
Huxley 

-  Irvin  Kopp, 
Girouxville 

-  Mel  Longson, 
Beaverlodge 


1976  -  Jack  Fleck, 

New  Norway 

-  Deane  Sharpe, 
Munson 

-  Ralph  Smith, 

Fort  Saskatchewan 

-  Ivan  Watson, 
Fawcett 

1977  -  Ernest  Fahrion, 

Peers 

-  Frank  Gechter, 
Seven  Persons 

-  Eugene  Graham, 
Milk  River 

-  Harry  Hite, 
Edgerton 

1978  -  William  Darbel, 

Alsask,  Sask. 

-  Fred  Evenson, 
Kingman 

-  Con  Kosiorek, 
Hotchkiss 

-  Walter  Pilisko, 
Elk  Point 

-  John  Small, 
Radway 

-  Lynn  Sommerfeldt, 
Cardston 

-  Orval  Sorken, 
Sexsmith 

-  William  Watson, 
Sangudo 

-  Karl  Wirth, 
Bowden 

1979  -  Ben  Cibart  Jr., 

Hardisty 

-  Walter  Doll, 
Fairview 

-  Jacob  Housch, 
Hanna 

-  David  Paton, 
Ensign 

•  Wayne  Price, 
Crossfield 

-  Marcel  Trudeau, 
Girouxville 

-  Harvey  Severtson, 
Enchant 


A  Farmers'  Creed 


I  believe  a  man's  greatest  possession  is  his  dignity. 

I  believe  that  farming  is  an  honest  dignified  way  for  a 
man  to  spend  his  days  on  earth. 

I  believe  hard  work  and  honest  sweat  are  the  building 
blocks  of  a  person's  character. 

I  believe  that  farming  nurtures  the  close  family  ties 
that  make  life  rich  in  many  ways  money  can't  buy. 

I  believe  that  farming  provides  education  by  teaching 
so  much  about  birth,  growth  and  maturity  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 


I  believe  that  many  of  the  best  things  in  life  are  in- 
deed free  —  the  splendor  of  a  sunrise  —  the  wide 
open  spaces  —  the  exhilarating  sight  of  the  land 
greening. 

I  believe  happiness  can  be  had  from  watching  the 
crops  ripen  in  the  field,  your  children  growing  tall  in 
the  sun,  your  whole  family  feeling  the  pride  that 
springs  from  this  shared  experience. 

I  believe  that  by  my  work,  I  am  giving  more  to  my 
world  than  I  am  taking  from  it. 

I  believe  my  life  will  be  measured  ultimately  by  what  I 
have  done  for  my  fellow  man  and  by  this  standard,  I 
fear  no  judgement. 

I  believe  that  when  a  man  grows  older  and  sums  up 
his  days,  he  should  be  able  to  stand  tall  and  feel  pride 
in  the  life  he  has  lived. 
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Farm  Supply  Appointments 


Lome  Hittinger 


John  R.  Cope 


United  Farmers  of  Alberta's  new  Farm  Supply  Centre  Manager  at 
Falher  is  Lome  Hittinger,  a  seven  year  veteran  with  our  Organization. 

Lome's  first  position  with  UFA  was  as  a  Sales  Representative  at  the 
Edmonton  Farm  Supply.  He  was  later  transferred  to  Claresholm  and 
then  returned  to  Edmonton  as  the  Assistant  Manager  in  May,  1977. 

On  May  15,  1979,  Jim  Shindler,  Manager  of  the  Farm  Supply  Division, 
announced  Lome's  appointment  as  Manager  of  the  Falher  Centre. 

Born  in  Edmonton,  Lome  was  raised  on  the  family  farm  in  the  Morin- 
vi Me  area  where  he  attended  school.  He  then  went  on  to  St.  Joseph's 
High  School  in  Edmonton.  Before  joining  UFA  in  1972,  he  worked  in 
the  parts  department  with  Fast  Ignition. 

Lome  is  interested  in  all  sports  especially  hockey  and  curling  and 
has  a  membership  in  the  Legion.  Every  success  to  you  in  your  new 
responsible  position,  Lome. 


It  was  July  1,  1973,  when  John  Cope  joined  UFA  as  a  Customer  Ser- 
vice Representative  at  the  Lethbridge  Farm  Supply  Centre.  Six  years 
later,  to  the  day,  John  was  appointed  by  Jim  Shindler,  Manager  of  the 
Farm  Supply  Division,  as  Manager  of  the  Claresholm  Centre. 

Originally  from  Lethbridge,  John  was  raised  on  the  family  farm  in 
the  Cardston  area  and  received  his  matriculation  from  the  Cardston 
High  School.  After  graduation  and  prior  to  joining  UFA,  he  worked  for 
local  farmers  and  as  the  front  end  man  in  a  service  station. 

On  January  1st,  1975,  John  was  promoted  to  Customer  Sales 
Representative  at  Lethbridge  and  then  on  September  6,  1977  to  Assis- 
tant Manager  at  Calgary.  A  member  of  the  Legion  and  a  curling  club, 
John  is  looking  forward  to  becoming  involved  in  the  Claresholm  com- 
munity. 

He  and  his  wife  Brenda  have  two  children,  a  daughter  Kathie  and  a 
son  Kristopher.  John  enjoys  all  sports,  especially  curling  and  golfing, 
and  is  interested  in  country  and  western  music. 


Appointments 


Jack  Anderson,  from  Manager 
of  the  Claresholm  Farm  Supply 
Centre,  to  Manager  of  the  Stettler 
Centre. 


Don  Benkie,  from  Manager  of  the 
Stettler  Farm  Supply  Centre,  to 
Manager  of  the  Stettler  Farm- 
stead Development  Department. 


Allister  MacMillan,  from 
Customer  Sales  Representative 
at  the  Hanna  Farm  Supply  Centre, 
to  Assistant  Manager  at  the 
Calgary  Centre. 
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Reminders  for  moving  Hogs 
to  market  during  hot  weather 

TODWS  HOG  IS  MORE  SUSCEPTIBLE  TO  HEAT  PROSTRATION 


ITo  help  maintain  an  ac- 
•  ceptable  body  tempera- 
ture, reduce  the  feed  input. 
Keep  hogs  on  full  water  before 
shipping.  In  order  to  reduce 
fighting  and  stress,  put 
market-weight  hogs  into  sepa- 
rate pens  the  night  before  ship- 
ping. 


2 During  hot  weather,  use 
•  a  bedding  of  wet  sand  or 
wet  shavings.  A  bedding  of 
straw  is  acceptable,  providing  it 
is  lightly-strawed;  excessive 
straw  will  retain  heat.  Reduce 
your  load  by  10%  during  hot 
weather. 


5 The  best  time  to  ship 
•  hogs  to  market  is  when 
the  outside  temperature  is 
coolest  —  early  morning  or  at 
night.  And  to  reduce  handling 
stress,  keep  your  loading 
facilities  in  good  repair. 


4 Proper  in-truck  ventila- 
•  tion  is  important  So  is  a 
roof  cover,  as  hogs  that  are 
raised  in  confinement  can  burn 
or  develop  sunstroke.  Ship  to 
market  immediately  after  the 
hogs  are  loaded.  Remember  that 
hogs  have  limited  lung  capacity 
and  will  play  out  if  over- 
handled 


ft 


ALBERTA  HOG  PRODUCERS 
MARKETING  BOARD 

6113  -  101  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T6A  0(,9 


